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came upon a number of minor things which, tend 
to confirm Professor Bronson's contention be- 
sides being, to me at least, of interest in them- 
selves. 

In Letters concerning the Present State of 
England (1772), there is A Catalogue of the 
most celebrated Writers of the present Age, 
with Remarks on their Works. Two pages of 
this are devoted to Collins, especially to his 
Oriental Eclogues from which there are several 
quotations. He is described as, "One of the 
best poets which we have had in this age; he 
has written very few pieces, but those of ster- 
ling merit. His oriental eclogues have greater 
merit than any piece of pastoral poetry in our 
language " (p. 351) . That interesting and curi- 
ous person, Sir Bgerton Brydges, in writing of 
his college days (c. 1780), says, " Collins . . . 
was one of the greatest favorites of my youthful 
taste " (Poems, 4 ed., 1807, p. 215) . Scattered 
through the very popular and equally lugubri- 
ous Elegiac Sonnets of Charlotte Smith, are a 
number of tributes to Collins. Miss Smith 
sings of 

" Wilds ! whose lorn echoes learn'd the deeper tone 
Of Collins' pow'rful shell! " 

and later, 

" Th' Enthusiast of the Lyre, who wander'd here, 

Seems yet to strike his visionary shell, 

Of power to call forth Pity's tend'rest tear, 

Or wake wild Frenzy — from her hideous cell ! " 1 

The most interesting proof of Collins's popu- 
larity, but one to which I have never seen any 
reference, is the number of poems using the 
metre of his Ode to Evening. To be sure, this 
very unusual metre was employed by the three 
Wartons as well as by Milton 2 so that any of 
these poets and not Collins or any one of them 
with him or with each other may have sugges- 
ted the use of this metre. Many of the poems, 
however, show other influences from the Ode to 
Evening so that it is probable that most of them 
derived their metre from this source. My list 
of poems which use the metre extends from 
1759 to 1821 and includes twenty-five titles. 
Others I came upon before I thought of noting 
them down, so that the list could probably be 
considerably enlarged. Seven of the poems were 



1 Worcester, U. S. A., 1795. Sonnets xxx, 10-11; 
xtv, 11-14. A footnote to the last quotation states 
that Collins is referred to. Cf. also notes to xxviii, 
0; xxx, 10; and xxxin, 9. 

2 Of. my article in Mod. Lang. Notes, Jan. 1910, 
pp. 30-1. 



published before 1773; thirteen, by 1786; and 
nineteen, by 1800. It is significant that four 
of them are in the volumes of verse presented to 
the king by the University of Oxford in 1761-2, 
and that four more are connected with the sen- 
timental Delia Cruscan movement. Some of 
the verses are by poets of consequence in their 
day, Mrs. Barbauld; Mrs. Mary Hobinson, the 
" Perdita " of whom Beynolds, Bomney, and 
Gainsborough have left charming pictures; the 
gifted and still unappreciated John Clare; 
Henry Kirke White ; and even Bobert Southey. 

Baymond D. Havens. 
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Parliament of Fowls 693 f. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sihs: — Dr. Samuel Moore, in "A Further 
Note on the Suitors in the Parliament of Fowls" 
(Mod.Lang.Notes,xzvi, 8-12), offers the follow- 
ing explanation of the concluding stanza of the 
Parliament: "Chaucer here recommends him- 
self to the King, and in a delicate and charac- 
teristic manner expresses his hope for some 
mark of royal favor." " This interpretation," 
he adds in a footnote, " so far as I have been 
able to find, has never before been brought into 
the discussion of the poem." But how does 
this interpretation differ from Boot's in the 
Poetry of Chaucer, p. 140 : " The delicate hint 
of these closing lines"? It is perfectly clear, 
as Mr. Moore says, that this concluding stanza 
looks back to the stanza in the proem, in which 
Chaucer tells us of his love of reading, "what 
for luste and what for lore." Further than this 
justification of the last stanza on the score of 
structure we cannot safely go. Taking the con- 
clusion with the proem, however, I seem to 
hear an echo of famous lines in the first Canto 
of the Inferno: 

Vagliami il lungo studio e il grande amore 
Che m'ha fatto ceroar lo tuo volume! 

The fact that ten Brink long ago associated 
these lines with Parliament^ 1. 109, tends to 
strengthen my view. The verses were familiar 
to Chaucer and he returns to the idea of va- 
gliami at the end of his poem. 
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